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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the To- 
ronto Humane Society was held on January 27, 
1927, in Foresters Hall, 22 College Street, at 8 
p.M. Mr. H. C. Scholfield, M.P.P., President, 
welcomed the friends assembled, greatly cheered 
and encouraged those interested in the Society by 
assuring them that the new headquarters were 
about to assume concrete form, instead of con- 
sisting of stuff that dreams are made of. 


Mr. Scholfield sketched some of the advantages 
and features of the new home, one of which was to 
be an auditorium for meetings. It was hoped 
that our next annual meeting would be held in 
the new building. 


The Honorary President, the Bishop of To- 
ronto, then addressed the meeting, and in a few 
well-chosen words complimented the staff and 
management on their work for the year. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Kelso, presented his report, 
which was seconded by Mr. Canham. 

“Before concluding my remarks bearing on the 
direct sufferings of our animal friends, it is with 
reluctance that I refer to the treatment of our 
food animals from the time they leave the farm 
until they are disposed of in the abattoirs. In 
other departments of our work we are thankful 
to note a decided improvement, but I regret that 
we cannot report the same progress in this depart- 
ment. There has not been one per cent improve- 
ment in the handling of or killing of our cattle, 
sheep or swine, in the last fifty years, and, in fact, 
I am convinced that there is far more suffering 
today than there was fifty years ago. This we 
attribute to the fact that the meat industry has 
developed tremendously; where years ago ani- 
mals would be killed separately, perhaps by 
individual butchers, who would tie down the head 
of the animal and drop it with one blow, such is 
not the case today, as we frequently have in our 
abattoirs runs of eight or ten thousand head in 
twenty-four hours, which means that “speed up”’ 
must be the order, irrespective of the manner in 
which our dumb friends are handled. I believe 


that this work should be carried on under Govy- 
ernment supervision. All animals are now ex- 
amined by a veterinary surgeon after they have 
been killed for the purpose of detecting any 
disease, but we shall certainly advocate that the 
handling and killing of these animals should be 
supervised so that the fear, which they are con- 
stantly under, sometimes for hours before being 
put to death, will be minimized. This, I am sure, 
is as important for the benefit of the public health 
as the examination of the animals after death. 
In certain European countries this system is 
carried out to the letter, as it is there against the 
law for animals that are to be used for human 
consumption, to be killed while in a state of acute 
fear. 


“Harrowing accounts have been received re- 
garding the treatment of dogs by the Indians in 
the north country, as these poor beasts are 
worked to the limit during the winter, and while 
not being worked are sadly neglected. One 
prospector in the north country informed me that 
he had seen the skeletons of five dogs which had 
been chained to one tree and left to starve, stating 
that this was a common occurrence. 


“T am sure you will agree with me that these 
facts clearly indicate the necessity, not only of 
the existence of our societies but. of the need for 
humane education.” 


FOUR HAPPY DONKEYS AT PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM. ONE 
OF THEM WAS SENT TO US FROM BROCKTON BY THE 


HUMANE SOCIETY. THE OTHERS MRS. SMITH RESCUED 
FROM A SUFFERING LIFE 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISSI BLESSING 
THE LITTLE LAMB 


When I was in Naples, Italy, in 1905, I went 
to the office of the Humane Society, and there 
met Mr. Hawksley, a young Englishman who 
was devoting his life to the cause of lessening the 
abuse of our useful, valuable fourfooted friends. 
I found a pale, tired-looking young man with a 
face showing great refinement and intelligence, 
surrounded by instruments of torture hung on the 
walls which he had taken himself, often at the 
risk of his life, or caused to be taken by his agents, 
from cruel drivers of donkeys and horses, and 
owners of dogs. 

He came to see me at my hotel late in the eve- 
ning, his only time, for he was hard-pressed on 
every side. He was manager of the Humane 
Society. The president was the Princess Méle 
Baresé, whom I later visited, at her invitation, 
and with whom I corresponded until her death. 
I also wrote at her request a story of a donkey, 
which she had translated into Italian. She and 
Mr. Hawksley distributed it in the schools of 
Italy. I have this leaflet at the League in Eng- 
lish, but not in Italian, excepting a copy or two 
for myself. 

After a number of years’ work in Naples, Mr. 
Hawksley went to Rome and worked, and from 
Rome I have recently received a personal letter 
accompanied by a report of work done in Rome 
which I am sure will interest my readers, and 
possibly they will send a little help—A. H. S. 


The Hawksley Society for the Protection of 
Animals in Italy 
AN APPEAL BY MR. HAWKSLEY 
February, 1927. 

In October, 1925, after thirty years of constant 
overwork and thirty-one assaults on me, includ- 
ing eight attempts on my life, I became danger- 
ously ill in Rome with a general collapse, from 
which I have not recovered, so that I am often 
obliged to spend the afternoon in bed. At the 
Annual Meeting of the Rome Society for the 
Protection of Animals held in Rome, on May 17, 
1926, I announced my resignation from the post 
of honorary director of the Society owing to ill 
health, as I had not been to the office for seven 
months, but was induced by those present to 
promise to take up my work again in the autum 
after change of air and treatment in England. 

I returned to Rome last November, when I 
found that, although during my illness the staff 
of clerks and messengers had been doubled and 
their salaries greatly increased, the clerks often 
refused to receive callers, who were interviewed 
by the illiterate messengers; urgent cases of great 
cruelty reported by the members received no 
attention; the control clocks were never used; 
there were enormous arrears of correspondence 
and accounts; the show cases for which the So- 
ciety paid high rents contained little else but 
faded invitations to the meeting held six months 
before; the drinking troughs were not cleaned 
nor repaired; the dogs’ refuge had been closed; 
stray dogs brought to the office were turned away 
or immediately destroyed, their anxious owners 
who afterwards enquired for them being assured 
that they had never been heard of; no notice was 
taken of advertisements for lost dogs; the humane 
cat traps were used when out of order; the stray 
cats in the forums were not fed, watered or res- 
cued, and those removed from houses at the re- 
quest of their owners, instead of being put in 
separate baskets, were crammed three or four 
into one sack, which was then hung from the 
handlebar of a bicycle during their conveyance 
to the lethal chambers, in the use of which the 
new members of the staff had received no in- 
struction, so that the poor animals suffered 
horribly while being destroyed. Although far 
from well, I struggled to reorganize everything; 
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but after three weeks my doctor declared that I 
must choose between immediate resignation or 
death from heart failure, which would bring no 
benefit to the animals. So on November 26 I 
resigned definitely. 

Since then the Rome Society has decided to 
limit its work to this city, discharging the inspec- 
tors on duty elsewhere and closing its branches, 
and to discontinue humane education, while it 
proposes to take charge of the municipal dog 
pound, selling unclaimed dogs to the vivisectors. 
The blinding of birds and the plucking of fowls 
alive, which had been entirely suppressed, have 
now revived in and around Rome. I have there- 
fore undertaken, on my own account, the contin- 
uation of humane propaganda, humane slaughter 
in other parts of Italy and the supply of inspec- 
tors to Assisi, Perugia, Carrara, Frosinone, Udine 
and the steamers on the northern lakes, on which 
animals suffer greatly during transport. This 
I can do without undue strain on my health. 
Inspectors began work on December 11 at Assisi, 
at Carrara on January 7, and at Frosinone on 
February 1. By arrangement with the Rome 
Society my inspectors, all of long experience, 
will be nominally in its employment so that they 
may enjoy full police powers, while they will 
receive their pay and orders from me and from 
the honorary secretaries of the local societies. 

When I started work in Italy in 1895, there 
were four societies for the Protection of Animals, 
all more or less dormant. Now there are twenty- 
two, most of them founded by me or with my 
help, and nearly all active. It would be a griev- 
ous pity if some of them were to suffer or collapse 
through want of inspectors. 

Contributions are needed at once to prevent 
the blinding of birds at Assisi, the constant over- 
loading on the long and steep hills of Perugia, 
and the horrible cruelty to oxen in the marble 
quarries at Carrara. ‘They will be gratefully 
received and promptly acknowledged by me at 
28 Via Antonio Scialoja, Rome 10, Italy, or by 
the secretary, W. H. Sharland, 5 Hayes Road, 
Bromley, Kent, England. Letters for Italy 
should be registered, and should not contain post 


office money orders nor treasury notes, but: 


cheques or postal orders. 
There will be no office expenses in either Italy 


or England. I have never received nor shall I 
recelve payment for my services nor the refund 
of my expenses. 

While honorary director of the Rome Society, 
I insisted on its accounts being audited by well- 
known English chartered accountants, in spite of 
much opposition from its committee, which once 
culminated in the resignation of the president; 
but for years the committee has not paid the 
audit fees due to Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Co., nor have they allowed me to 
issue a report since 1914. 

Legacies for the protection of animals in Italy 
or any part thereof should be left to the Jackson 
General Trust (under the supervision of the 
charity commissioners) of which I am chairman, 
and Ernest Bell, publisher, of York House, Port- 
ugal Street, London W. C. 2, is treasurer. The 
trustees will see that the legacy is administered 
in accordance with the wishes of the testator. 
— Leonard Hawksley. 


OLD MAX, FOUND WANDERING THE STREETS IN CAM- 
BRIDGE, WAS FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS ONE OF THE 


GUARDIAN DOGS AT PINE RIDGE AND LATER DIED. 
THERE OF OLD AGE 


Albert Payson ‘Terhune, who has written so 
much that is interesting in relation to dogs, has 
published some commandments from a dog to 
his master which are well expressed, and should 
be read by every dog owner. 


If Dogs Could Talk 
1. [ am your dog. My life and welfare are in 
your hands, as are yours in the hands of your 
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own God. As you use your boundless power over 
me, may your God use His over you! 

2. Anyone with the purchase price may be- 
come my Owner. But nobody, without my eager 
and adoring consent, can become my Master. 

3. I am anxious to learn and to do your will. 
But in teaching me, use at least one-tenth as 
much common sense and kindly patience as were 
lavished in teaching you to speak and to walk 
and to learn life’s law. Don’t lose your temper if 
I cannot always grasp at once your queer mean- 
ings. In the long run it is you, not I, who suffer 
most if you thrash me for your own stupidity. 

4. You can find less degrading ways of showing 
your inferiority to me than by kicking me. Let 
my punishments be reasonably merciful, and 
first make certain you are seeking to correct a 
fault of mine and not merely wreaking your bad 
temper on something that cannot retaliate. 

5. If you can’t control yourself, how can you 
hope to control me? A dog, a horse, a woman: 
we three know by instinct when a man is fright- 
ened or has lost. hold over himself. You may 
bluff other men at such times. But you can’t 
fool us. 

6. To me all humans are gods. That does not 
mean that they are my gods; only that they are 
infinitely my betters. To attain personal god- 
head over me you must earn that godhead. It 
is ridiculously easy and gloriously worth while to 
win the undying worship of even a dog. 

7. These be the three commonest and most 
uselessly cruel torments inflicted on me by hu- 
mans: feeding me on poultry bones (soon or late 
one of these will kill me in agony), barring me 
from my birthright of plenty of fresh air and out- 
door exercise, and failure to leave drinking water 
where I can get it every hour. 

8. Leat only when Iam hungry. I drink only 
when I thirst, which is often. I sleep when I 
need sleep. I hold no grudge toward those I 
love. Iam too sane to sulk. I am too clean to 
betray trust. Say, you soul-endowed man, 
wherein do your philosophy and ethics excel 
mine? 

9. When age or pain shall make my life an 
unendurable torture, let your kind hand send a 
bullet through my brain. The kinder and more 
loving the hand, the steadier will be its aim. 


Don’t hire some vet to chloroform me and then 
to hustle me under ground, there to come to my 
senses again when it is too late. Often that un- 
speakable horror befalls chloroformed dogs. In 
mercy shoot—don’t smother. 

10. I spend my days trying to understand you. 
If you would spend a fraction of your time trying 
to understand me, the old phrase, “A dog’s life,”’ 
might take on a better meaning. 

11. Don’t sneer at me because I have -no 
Higher Intelligence. If I were any wiser I might 
have too much sense to believe you are a-god. 
Take me for what I am—Heaven’s best gift to 
the lonely. Of all the beasts, I alone serve you 
of my own free will; and I alone love you.— 
By Albert Payson Terhune. . 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


In Memory of Tango 

Tango’s loyal loving little heart is still. She 
went out on the dark tide a few days ago and the 
house seems desolate without her. Now, when 
the door-bell rings there is no joyous bark to in- 
form me of the fact; and when callers enter there 
is no alert wriggling little dog to accord them 
cordial welcome. We had to be cruel in order to 
be kind, and the veterinary physician was sum- 
moned to put an end to her sufferings. She was 
earried out on to the back porch and in a few 
minutes it was all over—her dear bright little life 
had gone out into the darkness and oblivion 
which awaits us all. 

Twice before we had cheated death. The 
first time, when she was scarcely out of her 
puppyhood, she had swallowed some ragged 
remnants of an old bath towel which was her 
special plaything and which she joyed in ‘‘shak- 
ing up” whenever the mood took her. She 
loved it and knew the cupboard where it was 
kept. But after she was so ill, it was never given 
her to play with again. For two weeks it was 
uncertain whether she would live or not, but she 
did, and how rejoiced we were when she showed 
the first weak signs of returning playfulness. 

The second illness, later in life, was more se- 
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rious and Tango went under the knife for the 
removal of a tumerous growth. When she was 
taken away to be operated on, the doctor was not 
sure that she would survive the ordeal. So, not 
knowing whether we should ever see her again, 
we felt very anxious indeed during the three hours 
that she was away. Imagine how overjoyed 
and thankful we felt when, still a little stupid 
from the anesthetic, and with a great wound in 
her little abdomen that was held together by four 
stitches, she heroically struggled up the front 
steps of ‘‘home” when she was brought back. 
Her convalesence was long, but she exhibited 
great patience and fortitude, and was so appre- 
clative of the care taken of her and of the clean, 
soft. bed that wag hers to lie in. 

Of her kind, she was a little beauty. What pen 
can picture the grace of that little body, the 
bright intelligence of that beautiful little eye, or 
her sunny, loving disposition and heart of pure 
gold? Even from her earliest days she was 
wonderfully obedient and amenable to discipline. 
She was never punished, for she never needed it, 
being always willing to do what was asked of her 
if she could be made to understand what was 
required. All her dear little ways come back to 
me as I write, for she ran the whole gamut of 
doggish education and performed her many little 
stunts with great pride and pleasure. She bore 
the reputation of being “the best behaved dog on 
Broad Street,’’ and was trained never to do any 
unnecessary barking or to go outside her own 
yard unaccompanied. Now that she is gone, I 
miss her everywhere I look—lying on her cushion 
in the bright morning sunshine of my bedroom, 
rolling luxuriously on her back on the scratchy 
parlor carpet, or toiling down the long stairs into 
the back yard where I can still see her looking up 
to me as though to say, ‘‘I’ll be back in just a 
minute, mother.”’ 

She was a creature of very regular habits. 
Her special playthings were a much-chewed bit of 
broomhandle and a little rubber ball, her alle- 
giance being about equally divided between 
them. The ball had to be replaced about every 
so often, for she was not satisfied until she had 
torn a hole in it with her teeth. But her greatest 
joy was to be taken for a walk. Say ‘‘ Want to 
go?” and she was up dancing round impatient for 
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her collar to be put on. In the summer time 
when we went to the seashore she always went 
with us, and from year to year she remembered 
not only. the place but the friends she had made 
the previous season. 


Toward other dogs her attitude was always one 
of proud aloofness. If they worried her beyond 
her patience, she would growl a little at them. 
If they persisted in annoying her, she would come 
to me and ask for my intervention with the ag- 
gressive stranger. But she never had a fight. 
Her good points were many. She was loving, 
patient, obedient, and. devotedly fond of her 
home. Her only fault was one which may per- 
haps be forgiven her—she was inclined to be 
greedy and ate with a trifle too great gusto. 
She was, besides, indulged with far too much ice 
cream, candy, pop corn, and other things not 
good for little dogs. 

Her eye, ear, brain, and nervous system were 
as delicately complex and as ‘“‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made” as are ours. What lies be- 
yond the door of death for this dear little — 
creature? In my grief at her passing I pondered 
this question a great deal without finding comfort. 
One of my very learned friends to whom I put 
the question ‘‘Where has she gone?” looked at 
me with profound gravity, and his answer, very 
impressively put, was ‘‘Nobody knows.” An- 
other friend, less sympathetic, pronounced con- 
clusively that ‘‘a dog has no soul.” No? 
Why, what zs the soul? Mind, intelligence, 
love? Shall I arrogate to myself a soul and the 
privilege of progress and persistence after death 
which I deny to her, merely because life formed 
me an animal with two legs while she had four? 
Were her bright, beautiful intelligence and 
wonderful memory snuffed out in an instant by 
the powerful poison injected which numbed her 
body and left her dear little eyes glazed and 
staring helplessly toward the door of the home 
she so loved and from which she had been shut 
out forever? Is there for that loyal, loving little 
heart only oblivion, annihilation? I will not 
believe it! People say, ‘‘It was only a dog.’ 
But only those who have known the devoted 
companionship of a faithful dog can know the 
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sorrow which the loss of that love and companion- 
ship means. 

And of this much I am sure—death did not 
find her where she began. She had developed 
mentally meanwhile, just as we do. Life is 
mysterious. The Bible says, ‘‘Thou fool! That 
which thou sowest is not quickened save it die.’ 
So, let us hope that for her, too, death means a 
- quickening to some higher mental or spiritual 
sensibility. And, as to that, we ourselves are 
but dust-motes flitting for a moment across the 
light, ceaselessly coming and going throughout 
the ages. Whence? Whither? 

In the meantime, there is the human hurt, the 
poignant grief of separation. At the very close 
of her little life, while we were waiting for the 
doctor to come, I petted her tenderly and talked 
gently to her—my last good-byes. She was 
suffering, but her little paw lifted every now and 
then to tell me she knew that I loved her. It 
seemed to say to me, ‘‘ Hurry, hurry, and love me 
all you can, the sands of life are running low— 
low—” ' 

Shall I ever find her again? Some time, some- 
where, will her deep love for me and mine for her 
draw us once more together? Who knows? 
When for me the morning of a new day breaks, 
and faces of loved ones gone before once more 
greet me, surely there would be something sadly 
missing did I fail to find my Tango’s dear little 
face among them. Still, who knows? There is, 
at best, only hope.—Grace Irene Carroll. 

Behold we know not anything 
We only hope that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all. 
And every winter change to spring. 
—Tennyson (In Memoriam). 
Brockton, Mass., April 13, 1927. 

Here is a pretty dog story and a true one: 

I write of a Boston Terrier named Buddy 
Wood, who lives with Mrs. Wood in a studio. 
One day while I was there two of my friends 
came, bringing a small Boston Terrier with them. 
Seeing the newcomer, Buddy runs and gets his 
rubber ball, which is his dearest possession, and 
places it before the dog guest as much as to say, 
“This is all I can do.” 


I felt it was a story to show character and un- 
selfishness in a dog. I have known him to give 
his bone to my dogs many times and to give his 
ball and supper to a cat who lives upstairs. 

When he goes to the ten-cent store he rushes 
up to the counter where rubber balls are kept 
and, standing on ‘his hind legs, will help himself to 
one. The clerks know him and tell Mrs. Wood, 
who pays the bill.—M. O. B. 


Humaneness 


Men and women, do you think 

How from suffering you shrink? 

Women, see your costly furs; 

Some are from the water’s brink, 

Some the muskrat and the mink, 

And some the soft beavers. ° 

Think, ye, of the suffering 

Of each tiny living thing 

That for you has lived and died, 

How in pain that creature writhed, 

With a paw between the jaws of a trap:— 

Through such suffering came your fur wrap. 

Think of a dog—a faithful friend, 

How he stays by you ’til some sad end; 

Think of the mule, a much abused kind, 

Give some of these things a place in your mind. 

But their protests and pleadings are not in vain, 

For the great God in heaven hears their cries 
of pain. 

God is the Maker of each animal, 

And is He not the Father of all? 

He made the hogs, the chickens and sheep, 

He made the cows and horses you keep. 

But when to you comes judgment day, 

“Our Fourfooted Friends” will have their say. 
—Hrnest Jackson Bissell [12 years old]. 


Concorp, N. H., March 28, 1927. 

I am a teacher of the third grade children in 
the Walker School of Concord, N. H., and I have 
often read stories to the children from your inter- 
esting magazine, and they always enjoy the true, 
though at times sad, stories. Discussing these 
after reading them seems to inculcate a spirit of 
kindness and helpfulness to their animal friends. 
I am enclosing a poem which I wrote for the 
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children and which they learned. They seem 
pleased whenever I ask them to recite it. I 
thought you might like it for your magazine. 

I received today the splendid little book of 
your short stories called ‘‘Fourfooted Friends,” 
also the pamphlets containing stories of special 
interest to children. I read the first story in 
your book, ‘‘ Fourfooted Friends,” to the children 
today, and they were intensely interested in it; 
their faces Just beamed when I showed the illus- 
trations to them. I thought you would be 
pleased to hear about this. Thanking you 
kindly for all the literature sent me, and wishing 
you the best of success in your valuable work, I 
am, sincerely yours,—M. Gertrude Doherty. 


Comforting Comrades 


Every day as dawn is breaking, 

And the birds from sleep are waking, 

I hear a bluebird sweetly singing; 

In my ears his song keeps ringing. 
Beautiful bird! 


When from my reverie I arise, 

I look into the distant skies, 

And there behold a brilliant star 

Twinkling, sparkling, from afar. 
Silvery star! 


While I kneel to say my prayers, 
I hear soft footfalls on the stairs; 
Comes stealing in my pussy-cat, 
Cozily curls herself on the mat. 
Purring pussy! 


Presently I descend the stairs. 

There sits my dog on one of the chairs; 

Wags his tail in the usual way, 

As if to say, ‘‘How are you today?” 
Precious puppy! 


Then to the barn do I make my way. 

Old Nancy greets me with a noisy neigh; 

Sniffs in my pocket, trying to find 

Three lumps of sugar I left behind. 
Nosey Nancy! 


In the very next stall is another dear friend, 
‘Whose lowing voice has a musical trend; 


A faithful companion is dear old Bess, 
She thrusts out her head for her daily caress. 
Bonny Bessy! 


My little pet lamb, just one year old, 
Comes tripping along in a manner quite bold; 
Looks straight at me, then whisks away, 
Ready to frisk and frolic all day. 

Lithesome lambkin! 


God, our Father, formed these creatures, 
Of all sizes, shapes and features; 
And I love each with all my heart, 
And not with one should I care to part. 
Comforting comrades! 
—M. Gertrude Doherty. 


FOURFOOTED FRIENDS BELONGING TO MARGUERITE A. 
BLANK OF WINCHESTER, MASS. 

A child will look up into my face and say, 
‘Please open the door,” being unable to do so 
itself. My cat will go to the door, pat it with 
its paw, and look trustfully up into my face 
plainly asking, ‘‘ Please open the door.” I un- 
derstand one just as well as the other, though 
they do not articulate the same kind of sounds. 
Both go on the principle of reasoning from cause 
to effect.—Dr. EF. D. Buckner, “ The Immortality 
of Animals.” 


Pain, terror, mortal agonies which scare 

Thy soul in man, to brutes thou wilt not spare. 
Are theirs less sad and real? Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan; 

In brutes’ tis purely piteous. 

—Sir H. Taylor, K.C.M.G., “ The Amphitheatre of 
Pozzuolt.” 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of April the League received 
7958 cats, 1370 dogs and 53 horses. We placed 
91 dogs and 61 cats in good homes. 


From our educational department we sent out 
during Humane Week over 15,000 humane 
leaflets to various places in this city and state, 
and into other states. Again we beg of our peo- 
ple to think of how much good our literature ac- 
complishes and to help us in this department of 
the work. We need donations for it. We 
already have several new stories we would like to 
publish if we had the money; children and school 
teachers who have had our story leaflets are often 
begging us for new ones, as they have used the 
old ones so many times. 


Our agents do not always have an easy time 
collecting the sick, deserted and lost animals that 
we are notified of in different places. For exam- 
ple, we sent our agent, Miss Sheldon, to get a 
sick cat that some one had seen around a certain 
neighborhood and thought ought to be looked 
after as it was in such a bad condition. She went 
to that locality and found a mangy and wretched- 
looking cat walking about near a tenement house. 
She secured the cat, put it in her carrier, upon 
which a window opened, and a woman shouted, 
“Don’t you touch that cat; there is a policeman 
at the corner, and he will arrest you if you steal 
the cat.’”’ 

Miss Sheldon replied, ‘‘I am glad to hear there 
is a policeman close by; tell me where he is and I 
will go to see him.”’ 

This made the woman very angry, and she 
said, ‘‘ You can’t touch that cat, he belongs to a 
man I know.” 

Miss Sheldon then said, ‘‘ Who is the man and 
where is he? ‘The cat is sick and is not fit to be 
around.” 

The woman replied, ‘‘ The man isin California!”’ 

Miss Sheldon said, ‘‘ When did he go away and 
desert his cat?”’ 


The woman answered, ‘‘He has been gone two 
years and he left his cat with me to care for.” 

Miss Sheldon said, ‘‘ The cat has not been well 
cared for, he is sick and half starved, and is not 
fit to be around. Iam going to take him away.” 

Thereupon she put the cat in her carrier and 
started off; and some children living in that 
neighborhood threw stones and water at her as 
she passed by, but she rescued the wretched cat! 

One of our dogs named Sandy was taken as a 
puppy from the League two years ago, and went 
to live in Fitchburg. Under date of March 14 
there was an article in the Gardiner News con- 
taining a letter from Fitchburg giving Sandy credit 
for saving twelve lives in a big fire on Mechanic 
Street. This little dog fought his way out 
of a big blaze on the first floor, and by his steady 
barking awakened one of the tenants who in her 
turn aroused her husband Just in time to get out 
their four children before the fire caught them. 
The man meanwhile called up the Fire Station, 
and his wife went upstairs and aroused every one 
else in the house. If it had not been for Sandy 
the fire would have got such a start that it could 
not have been extinguished. The man declared 
there was no question but that the dog had saved 
their lives. Certainly that little waif of the 
streets was worth saving by the Animal Rescue 
League! 

Once again we must give special praise to Mr. 
Ben Nicholls of Chelsea, who allowed us to put a 
Receiving Station in his printing establishment. 
Through him many people in Chelsea have be- 
come interested in the work of rescuing lost, 
homeless and sick animals. The police in 
Chelsea are very kind about codperating in the 
work with Mr. Nicholls. Miss Esther Johnson, 
librarian of the Chelsea Public Library, who owns 
a cat that went through the Chelsea fire nineteen 
years ago, has been one of the best helpers in the 
cause. Kathleen Jaynes is a young girl who 
brings in many animals and is ready to give up 
any pleasure of her own, if she finds a stray suffer- 
ing animal on the street, in order to take it to Mr. 
Nicholls’ place. Mrs. L. Parker has often missed 
her car on her way to work in order to pick up a 
stray cat and go back with it to this Branch. 
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A lady came in one day who was in heavy 
mourning; she had lost three members from her 
family within a month. She took home with 
her a small poodle and a baby kitten, and went 
away saying she must have some living creature 
to care for. Some will say, “Why not adopt a 
child?” These are people, and there are many 
such who do not stop to think, or who, perhaps, 
are not capable of thinking. It is one thing to 
take a dog or a cat to support and be responsible 
for, and another thing to take a child. It is 
quite true that the fourfooted animal, or a bird in 
a cage is, or should be, a responsibility, though to 
some people it is not, unfortunately; but the re- 
sponsibility of bringing up a child, though, alas, 
there again are many women who do not at all 
realize this, is much greater. | 


Miss Sheldon was sent on an emergency call on 
Beach Street where there was a cat having her 
kittens in a doorway. A number of children 
had gathered, and the poor mother was so fright- 
ened that she gave birth to one dead kitten. 
Miss Sheldon brought her immediately to the 
League where she was made comfortable in every 
possible way, and a little later she gave birth to a 
second kitten. She was, after a few days of hap- 
piness, put to death as we do not dare to trust 
female cats in homes. There are very few 
women, even mothers, who realize how these 
mother cats suffer when not looked after as they 
should be. 


Mrs. John Guy has been most kind and helpful 
in taking in stray dogs and cats and either no- 
tifying Mr. Nicholls about it or taking them her- 
self to the Branch. Mr. Nicholls rescued last 
month 1076 animals, and his work is steadily 
increasing in its usefulness. We cannot be 
grateful enough to him for helping us to establish 
a Receiving Station there and in doing such a 
notable work in carrying it on, interrupting no 
doubt his own work to a great extent. He also 
circulates our stories among the children and adds 
an educational work to that of the rescue of 
animals. 


We wish that the people in Quincy would wake 
up sufficiently to the need of our work there and 
find a place where we could have a Receiving 
Station and some one to take charge of it, in 
which case we would be glad to codperate. In 
fact, every city and town should have a Receiving 
Station for these small animals where they would 
be humanely treated and humanely put to death 
when necessary. The Animal Rescue League 
is always ready and glad to codperate. If such 
work were more general there would be far less 
“mad dog scares.” Lost dogs are frightened, 
bewildered, and act in a manner that leads 
ignorant people to imagine they are ‘“‘mad.” I 
remember rushing into a crowd of men and boys 
armed with sticks and stones to rescue a dog that 
had fallen down in a fit. Some men in the crowd 
cried out, ‘‘Don’t go near him, he’s mad.” I 
was angry and shouted as loud as I could, ‘It is 
you that are mad. Can’t you see the dog is in a 
fit?’ and as I spoke the dog got up and staggered 
up to me and leaned against me. Then a man 
came out from a doorway and said, ‘‘ That is my 
dog,’ and I told him what I thought of him. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 242 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge . 121 
Roxbury Station, 17 ben Avelaaal 218 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton Street. te ern os hit 
East Boston, 341 Meridian § siecle eg 20 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Naphune 
Stréeti oc Aw cele sa es he Re 906 
Pine Ridge, Dedham:.... .. 3) ae 98 
Medfield 3. 0. diusaists. 5 ee 39 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street......... 1076 
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We have a supply of our Annual Reports at 
the League headquarters, 51 Carver St., Boston. 
If any one desires extra copies for distribution 
and will let us know, we will gladly send them. 


A beautiful big sable and white Collie was 
brought into the League one day recently with 
its paw wrapped in a bloody cloth. The dog was 
caught in a trap, and in trying to free itself had 
torn his paw frightfully. It was so _ badly 
injured that it was at once put to death. 


Four handsome cats arrived one day from 
Gloucester by express. We kept them the re- 
quired time awaiting a letter with regard to 
them, but as no letter came we placed them all 
in good homes. 


A poor man came in one day who was out of 
employment. He had a pet dog that he was very 
fond of, but that he could not afford to keep, yet 
his heart was broken at the thought of parting. 
He broke down and sobbed while telling his story 
so we, feeling great pity for his sad plight, deter- 
mined to keep the dog until the man could get a 
job and so be able to take his pet again. 


A beautiful Alaskan Husky dog was brought 
in one day that had developed distemper and was 
gradually becoming paralyzed. This dog was 
one of the famous train of dogs that carried the 
serum to Alaska during the flue epidemic, and 
that had won several races. He was put to 
death, as he was in such a bad condition it was 
the kindest thing to do. 


A lovely Angora cat was sent in to be placed in 
anew home. It was only eight months old and 
was highly pedigreed, but was in a very bad con- 
dition owing to lack of care; did not look as if it 
had ever been brushed and combed. One of our 
members has taken it and it is now in good shape. 


A dog, living back of the State House, was 
brought to Dr. Young for some slight ailment. 
His name was Jimmy Lunch, named so because 
he belonged to a woman who runs a tea room. 


The dog was so much pleased with the treatment 
he received at the Animal Rescue League that he 
came back across the city of his own accord, and 
asked to be let in. Of course we never refuse 
entrance to any dog that comes to our doors, and 
he was admitted. He stayed an hour or two, 
then we telephoned his owner, and she came and 
took the dog home. Within a few days he again 
appeared, and it was soon discovered that he 
preferred the League to his own home. Mrs. 
Smith’s car was at the front door of the League 
one day when we were about to send Johnny 
Lunch home again, and he showed his preference 
for riding by jumping into the car. Mrs. Smith 
took him to his own home and discovered that the 
dog had no place for an airing there but on the 
roof of the house, which he was not allowed to 
visit often as there was no railing around it. 
Therefore it was not to be wondered at that he ran 
away at every opportunity, and came across the 
Boston Common to the League and found pleas- 
ure in visiting the League and other dogs there, 
where he also received the most cordial attention 
from the workers. 

But, now comes the tragedy of the tale. 
Johnny Lunch did not come for several days and 
his owner came to our place to find him, but he 
was lost. Whether he was run over in attempt- 
ing to cross the city, or whether some one stole 
him, we have no way of finding out; we probably 
never shall know what became of him, unless he 
was stolen and escapes, when I am sure he will 
come to our place. 

This has really been quite a grief to us at the 
League. We would give a good deal to hear 
what became of Johnny Lunch. We never allow 
any dog from our kennels to go to a home where 
we do not believe he will be well treated and 
happy, and we cannot bear to think that this dog 
has perhaps gone into a place where he is unhappy. 

I am not ashamed as a Christian to testify 
my utter abhorrence of every instance of cruelty; 
and as a Minister of Christ, I scruple not to 
affirm, ... that an unmerciful Christian must 
be either ignorant of his duty, or extremely ob- 
stinate, hardhearted, and ungrateful.—Humphry 
Primatt, D.D., ‘Duty of Mercy and Sin of Cruelty 
to Brute Animals.” 
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FREE CLINIC 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Clinic Report for March, 1927 


(Pasar treated ». ssbal., oe ecole ian ater eee 845 
Owners advised by telephone........... 599 


INTERESTING CASES 
Medfield Branch 

A dog was brought in by its owner alive after 
being held in a steel trap for three days. One toe 
was completely torn off on the right front foot, and 
foot in general badly lacerated. The dog was 
put under treatment, and at last reports was 
doing very well. 

A small boy brought two little young birds to 
the Medfield House one afternoon, stating that 
he saw some boys playing with them in a field, 
and he knew that if he brought them to the Med- 
field Branch that we would properly care for 
them, which we did. 


51 Carver Street 

One of Seppalas’ Huskies that was a member of 
the famous Alaskan dog team was brought in to 
be put to sleep, as he was in such a diseased and 
weakened condition it was impossible to attempt 
treatment. 

A lady brought in a toad with a broken leg. 
She had accidentally stepped on it the evening 
before while walking over her lawn. We cared 
for the toad, much to the contentment of both 
toad and lady 

A large St. Bernard dog was turned into the 
League as a stray. He was unable to use his 
fore leg. We found the owner and learned that 
this dog had fallen down an elevator shaft some 
Six or seven stories, fracturing the front leg. 
This occurred a number of weeks previous to the 
dog’s arrival here and the owner had had the dog 
under treatment elsewhere. He is now greatly 
improved and we hope will soon be able to use 
the injured leg. 

We received a report on a case that we had here 


last year. 


We operated on the eyes of a chow 
dog for inverted eyelids. This dog has been 
through the dog shows this season, winning 
prizes, and the judges have never noticed that an 
operation was performed on the eyes. 

A cat was bitten on the foot. by a dog, and in 
the owner’s frantic attempts to dress the injury 
he used a coal tar disinfectant. without diluting 
with water, then bandaged over the disinfectant. 
Of course the only result would be a burning off 
of the skin and a sloughing of the tissues. One 
should be careful not to use a strong antiseptic, 
particularly where it 1s put under a bandage. 

A night watchman brought in a cat which he 
found locked in an empty store. _ Upon investi- 
gation he learned that the cat had been there for 
eleven days without food or water. When 
offered food and water it simply increased the 
cat’s actual prostration. We put him humanely 
to death. | 

A man working for a furniture moving concern 
reported that while he was taking out furniture 
from a house he saw the owner of a pet white 
rat (that he did not wish to keep any longer) try 
to flush the rat down the lavatory, thinking thus 
to drown it and dispose of the body at the same 
time. This workman took the rat away from 
him and is now keeping it at home for his own pet. 
Such is the way some people treat their pets. 


The Medfield Branch of the Animal Rescue 
League, otherwise known as the Bartlett Angell 
Home for Animals, is now under the supervision 
of Dr. Wesley A. Young, our veterinarian, who 
has gone with his wife and child to live in our 
Medfield house, and who has a man to assist him 
in receiving the few animals we get there. Dr. 
Young will also take a special interest in our 
proposed Bird Reservation in Medfield which we 
started under Dr. Eames by putting up a number 
of bird houses. It is our wish to plant trees and 
shrubs that the birds will like, and to take great 
pains in attracting them to this place. Under 
the heading, Free Clinic, by Dr. Young, may be 
seen some incidents of the work he has already 
done in that Branch. Dr. Young comes as usual 
every morning into the League headquarters to 
conduct the Clinic and remains through the day. 
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LETTERS 


Mrs. Kelly, one of our devoted members, who 
does a great deal to help us at the Fair, and who 
also makes many articles for it, has a sister 
living in Honolulu. She has sent us recently a 
picture of her sister’s pet cat, and the money to 
make it a member of our League. We quote 
from the letter: 

“This is Smarty Ketter of Honolulu. He has 
the luxuries of life, but-longs to meet some other 
good cats. I told him about your three cats 
(Mrs. Kelly has three beautiful cats and they 
always donate to the Fair) and since then he has 
been longing to travel? He wants very much to 
go to Boston to see your three cats and to visit 
the League there. What a life my cat has—a 
Japanese valet and his own rose garden to 
play in.” 


Notes from Mr. Irwin’s Work on the Cape 


March 2.—Found two cows and a calf in a 
cellar sleeping on cement floor with water drip- 
ping. Had them moved upstairs into a comfort- 
able place. 

March 8.—Found five little pigs in cold cellar 
sleeping on bare floor. They were very thin and 
had no bedding whatever. Had woman 
them into a better home. 

March 10.—Found two goats, very thin, with 
no feed, sleeping in a box outside. Had them 
put to death. 


sel] 


March 12.—Found a dog with four puppies in 
a barrel beside a house. Put them to death. 

Found a cow and two calves that had had no 
food for two days. Made owner get hay and 
bedding for them, and good feed. Have a neigh- 
bor looking after this case. 

Mr. Irwin received the following letter and 
attended to the case: ‘I would like you to write 
my neighbor a letter to prevent her from licking 
my puppy. She whipped him one night as I was 
going by just because he was on her land. I was 
going by and I thought of course he was right 
behind me, but instead of that I heard some one 
in her house holler, and I looked back and he 
was on her land, and I hurried right back to get. 
him, and she must have brought out the whip with 
her. She put it around him on his legs three 
times and he cried every time. I heard him, and 
she was going to do it again, but I rushed up and 
grabbed the whip so she couldn’t. I don’t feel 
at all easy when he is outdoors for I am afraid 
she will do it again. I do not care to make any 
trouble for her this time, but will next time if she 
does it again, for he is only two months old.” 
Mr. Irwin saw the woman who whipped the 
puppy, and though she has no love for animals 
she has promised not to harm them again in any 
way. 

March 24.—Found a horse with very bad 
blood spavin. Put him to death. 

March 29.—One very cold night at dusk found 
four cows and three calves out in field. They 
had been there for several nights. Had them 
put under cover. Told owner if they were found 
out again I would take him to court. 

Killed four cats and one very old horse that 
was too worn out to work any more. 

We wish people living on the Cape would show 
more interest in Mr. Irwin’s work there and send 
us donations to help us. 

The following letter explains itself: 

“Within our town of Brookline is a small 
association called the Brookline Mercy Band. 
Although I call it small, it has twenty members, 
this being the limit, and a waiting hst. The 
Band meets each week to express its love for 
animals in various ways, and to bring the mem- 
bers together for a delightful afternoon. | ‘To 
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help all helpless things’ is the purpose of our 
Band, and we follow it out to the letter. 
“Under our able president, Greta Hill, we 
manage to do many things which a club, not 
supervised by an older advisor, is hardly ever 
able to do. Our vice-president, Virginia Price, 
takes a very active part in the Band, starting 
new things going. For instance, she has started 
a little paper for the Club called ‘The Just Be 
Kind Paper,’ and she has been elected editor-in- 
chief, an office which she is very capable of 
handling. Our treasurer, Fanny Parrock, sees 
to it that we pay our very simple dues, five cents 
a week, and she keeps track of all money spent. 
_ “To encourage further the kind deeds to the 
helpless, little snaps are given out for each kind 
deed, and it is indeed a pleasure to wear one of 
these on your coat. It is with great pride and 
respect that I write this article about our club, 
and I am very much honored at holding office 
within its ranks. What could be more pleasant 
than to meet each week in the home of one of our 
members, especially when it is for such a noble 
cause?—Peggy Cushing, Secretary.” 


Esconp1po, CauiFr., March 15, 1927. 

Thank you so much for sending so many leaf- 
lets and the book. ‘This literature will do more 
good than we can ever estimate. The work in 
foreign fields appeals to me very strongly. The 
need seems to be much greater than in our own 
land. You asked me to tell you something of 
what lam doing. Just little things, Mrs. Smith, 
but my whole heart is in this work. I love 
animals, and ever since a small child have been 
trying to help fight their battles. 

Of course I am trying to do all I can against 
trapping, vivisection, the slaughter house (have 
been a strict vegetarian for many years), the 
z00, etc., but I think I have given more time and 
money to the cause of humane education than 
any one thing. Have been very successful in 
securing the organization of Band of Mercy in 
public schools and other places. Nearly all the 
teachers are glad to have the contributions of 
books, pictures and leaflets for their room. 

I have been delighted with your stories, and 
the illustrations are fine. Am going to enclose a 


list of some more leaflets I would like to have you 
send soon, if convenient. If I had more money, 
you surely would receive large orders from me. 
I am so thankful for the great work you are doing, 
Mrs. Smith, and how much these animal friends 
need such helpers. 

I wonder if you would be interested in some 
letters concerning the work in Mexico. Perhaps 
you already know about it, but I believe I'll 
enclose one and you can return when convenient. 
With many good wishes, (Signed) Mrs. E. K. E. 


Foxsoro, Mass., March 5, 1927. 

In reply to your inquiry relative to dog No. 
1014—a little black Airedale named Blackie— 
will say he likes his new home and worships my 
two little sons, who are very gentle and kind to | 
him. Blackie ought to lead a happy life as soon 
as spring comes, as our place consists of three 
acres and we are surrounded by hundreds of 
acres of woods, in which there are many ponds 
and lakes. He sleeps in our den in the bottom of 
a large desk which has an opening of 18” x 36’’' 
x 24” high. Two sliding doors cover this open- 
ing, and Blackie is more than contented to lie in 
there with the doors nearly closed, listening to the 
radio and phonograph.—J. L. R. 


Boston, Mass., February 23, 1927. 

The kitten I took from you on January 24 is as 
happy as can be, has grown very much already, 
and two days ago proudly caught his first mouse. 
He has attached himself particularly to the but- 
ler and follows him about the house like a dog. 
He is still thin, though he eats well, but I think 
this is because he is growing so fast. At all 
events we are well pleased with him and he shows 
no disposition whatever to forsake our comforts 
for the more exciting, but less reliable (!) cat life 
of Revere Street.—Mrs. T. H. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental! Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET 
; 3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Office Hours: 
Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30p. m., daily 


Your Dog Deserves the Best! 


SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


provide a correctly balanced diet 
for every age, size, and breed of 
dog. Contain all the essential 
food elements to promote normal 
growth and development, main- 
tain good health. Sold by gro- 
cers, seedsmen, pet-shops, sport- 
ing goods dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Book about Dogs 


Contains valuable hints on care 
and feeding, also interesting sec- 
tion on dog diseases with which 
every owner should be familiar. 


Write for your copy. 


SPRATT’S PATENT Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will. be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


: ° ~ ; Incorporated March 13, 1899 _ 
tion with any other humane society in seo 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON : 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and eared for: 


Cats (SF Pe Pr ie a eee renee EIL TES 
Dogs:2 3 802 Se Se” Se eee eke gear 
Horses 07) 8. og ee ee er 805 
Birds 2h s+ Sy 92? ate hey ae 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 16 
85,737 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian - 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


BOXB URW I oh ius, 60... ok avers BA BEAM, Lb) Ele eRe CMAAITE) oat ie eA ee RTE 
Nortu Enp, INpusrriaL ScHooL . . .) «Sw SC .S.~S:~SsS«S3 9) No TH BENNET STREET 
BOOTEEND. uy ng ee tes, et kewl oe eat OOON GR THAMPDO NIST REE 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . ee reas SOP MLGORE SIRE 
DEDHAM . . . . . . . , +, +... Prine RipGE Home or REst For Horses 
MEDFIELD We ee Mes Bye es ee > DE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANiaaee 
RBSTBOSTON ey UL ea ne ee A” Raat ee 


BV EES TOLAUNN.: Vi? poli MeL T% ik Del We Ne colnet) LE ae os seater 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
RRL OMA he sdk ae ti dad aed ec A ec cee eed pe 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, © 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


